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Abstract 

This study replicates a 2005 study of the status of social studies in the K-5 curriculum in 
Indiana. 1 The current study reports the results of a comprehensive survey (33 fixed and 2 
open-ended) of a stratified (by grade) random sample of K-5 teachers in Indiana (n = 385; 
response rate = 32%). Results indicated a continued marginalization of social studies 
relative to other core areas (e.g. mathematics and English/language arts) as found in the 
previous study. Two of the three factors reported in the previous study still seem to play a 
role in this marginalization: (1) perceived level of administrative support for 
implementing social studies standards; and (2) lack of a state-wide high stakes 
assessment for social studies at the K-5 level. The third factor, teachers’ lack of a clear 
understanding of the goals and mission of social studies may also be a contributing 
factor, but requires further analysis and will be discussed in another report. The current 
study provides a second point of reference that may indicate a trend. However, the report 
indicated that attitudes by teachers toward the social studies may be changing. The 
current study finds that respondents devoted less time to social studies instruction than 
they did in the previous study. This occurred despite the fact that more teachers were 
aware of and used the Indiana Academic Standards for the Social Studies in their 
planning. As in the previous study, there was an association (albeit slightly weaker) 
between administrative support for social studies and time devoted to social studies 
instruction. The report concludes that the status of K-5 social studies education is worse 
than it was four years ago and that social studies in the Indiana K-5 curriculum is a 
discipline at risk. 


Introduction 

Prior to the passage of No Child Left Behind (NCLB), the social studies were 
losing ground in elementary classrooms, but NCLB reforms have contributed additional 
changes in kindergarten to fifth grade (K-5) curriculum. These changes brought an 
increased focus on literacy and mathematics. There are claims that one consequence of 
this was the marginalization of social studies. In the first of a series of statewide studies 



of K-5 social studies, VanFossen found that the instructional minutes respondents 
reported for teaching social studies were less than what national guidelines recommended 
and was notably less than was reported in earlier studies. 4 Research in North Carolina 
found that this was also the case. 5 In fact, studies done in South Carolina, Texas, 
California, and Illinois also reported that instructional minutes were being shifted away 
from the social studies to the tested areas of English/language arts and mathematics. 6 The 
previous study reported baseline data that described the status of K-5 social studies in 
Indiana. 7 In the current study, the authors use the same methods to determine if, and how, 
the status of social studies in the Indiana K-5 curriculum had changed over the four years 
between studies. The authors believe that it was important to position the current study 
prior to the implementation of a high-stakes assessment for social studies in Indiana 
elementary classrooms. The current study provides data that may be used to determine 
any long-tenn trends concerning the possible impact of educational refonn efforts on 
elementary social studies. Studies done in other states have not provided the same long- 
tenn view, describing what may be considered short-term changes. The current study 
represents the second in a series of studies that looked at the impact of educational reform 
measures on elementary social studies in Indiana. 

The previous study in Indiana found that respondents reported shifting 
instructional minutes from teaching social studies to other subjects, especially 
English/language arts and mathematics. Philip VanFossen suggests three possible 
reasons for this continued marginalization of social studies; (1) a perceived lack of 
administrative support, (2) the lack of a state-wide assessment of social studies concepts 
and skills, and (3) a lack of understanding of the goals and mission of the social studies. 



The current study sought to determine, among other findings, if time devoted to social 
studies instruction was continuing to decline, and the degree to which the three factors 
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listed above were still responsible. Social Studies content and skills appeared on the 
Indiana State Test of Educational Progress (ISTEP+) assessment for the first time in the 
spring of 2009. The authors believed that describing the status of social studies in grades 
K-5 prior to the implementation of the social studies assessment would provide a 
benchmark for post implementation comparison. The authors hope to conduct a similar 
study following the implementation of the assessment program to determine the impact of 
high-stakes social studies testing in Indiana elementary classrooms. 

In the previous study, a questionnaire went out to a stratified random sample 
(n= 1200) of all public K-5 teachers. This sample drew from an Indiana Department of 
Education data base of K-5 teachers for the 2002/03 school year. Two hundred teachers 
randomly chosen from each grade level and sent a packet that included a description of 
the research and a study questionnaire; 49.5 percent of the sample completed the survey. 
Among the research questions the previous study sought to examine were: 

• How many minutes per week do elementary teachers in Indiana devote to 
social studies instruction? 

• What priority do K-5 teachers and elementary administrators in Indiana 
assign (relative to other subjects and topics) to social studies education? 

• To what extent are elementary school teachers (grades K-5) aware of the 
Indiana Academic Standards for the Social Studies (IASSS) and to what 
degree do they use the IASSS in their planning and teaching? 9 

The results from the previous survey study implied that high-stakes testing had 
caused a shift in the teaching of social studies in K-5 classrooms in Indiana. The study 
found that nearly two-thirds of all respondents reported spending less than 90 minutes per 
week teaching social studies concepts and skills. Results were even worse at the primary 



level (K-3), where respondents reported spending less than 60 minutes per week teaching 
social studies. 10 Respondents in the previous study reported that this lack of attention to 
social studies instruction was a result of the need to spend more instructional time on 
areas tested by Indiana’s high stakes test, the Indiana State Test of Educational Progress 
(ISTEP+). In fact, respondents claimed that if social studies was included on ISTEP+ 
assessments, they would devote significantly more time to teaching social studies. In 
addition, respondents in the previous study lamented the lack of administrator support for 
the teaching of social studies concepts and skills. VanFossen reported that this perceived 
lack of administrator support was moderately and significantly correlated to the number 
of instructional minutes respondents spent teaching the social studies. Finally, the 
previous study found that respondents ranked social studies fourth in importance behind 
English/language arts, mathematics, and science, all subjects currently tested on the 
ISTEP+ assessment. 11 

The Indiana Context 

Indiana’s high-stakes, large-scale assessment is called the Indiana Statewide Test 
of Educational Progress Plus (ISTEP+). At the time of both the previous and current 
studies, ISTEP+ did not contain tests of social studies concepts and skills at any grade 
level K-5. However, Indiana does have legislation that calls for balanced instruction 
across all curricular areas, including social studies. In fact, Indiana Code 20-10.1-4-4.5 
(1995) calls for the integration of “good” citizenship instruction across all grades K-12. 
Indiana is just now beginning to include social studies on the ISTEP+. In the spring of 
2009, Indiana implemented a version of the ISTEP+ that includes social studies concepts 
and skills at grades 5 and 7, in accordance with Indiana’s accountability law, Public Law 



221 (1999). Indiana ‘s State Board of Education adopted the Indiana Academic Standards 
for the Social Studies in 2001, then revised them in 2007. These standards are 
comprehensive and have been given very high ratings by various constituent groups; 
schools in Indiana have been required to implement curriculum that ensures students can 
meet these standards. However, due to the nature of the school accountability fonnula, 
and the fact that professional development programs must be based on data (primarily 
ISTEP+ data), many schools are unable or unwilling to spend any professional time or 
resources on effectively using the IASSS, or improving social studies instruction in the 
elementary classroom. 

Review of the Relevant Literature 
Instructional Time Devoted to Social Studies 

The status of social studies in the K-5 curriculum has long been a topic of study. 
For example, John Goodlad’s seminal 1984 study, A Place Called School, examined the 
place of social studies in K-5 classrooms. Goodlad found that many educators did not 
think that social studies was essential in the elementary school, especially in the primary 
grades and that the social studies was among the least favorite subjects that elementary 
students faced. 12 

S. Thornton and R. Houser surveyed and interviewed administrators, team 
leaders, and curriculum specialists and found that primary (K-3) teachers in Delaware 
were spending as little as 20 minutes per day teaching social studies concepts and skills, 
and that Delaware teachers at the intermediate (4-5) level were only doing slightly better 
at 30 minutes per day. This was down from the 26 minutes for early elementary (K-3) 
and 46 minutes for upper elementary (grades 4-6) reported by Goodlad. 14 



M. Haas and M. Laughlin, in a survey of elementary teachers who were members 
of the National Council of the Social Studies, found that respondents feared that testing 
mandates in mathematics and English/language arts were changing the priority of social 
studies in the elementary curriculum. 15 In the years since NCLB was implemented, a 
number of studies have found that the amount of instructional minutes teachers have 
reported devoting to social studies has continued to diminish. 16 
High stakes testing and instructional time 

Several recent studies have examined the association between high-stakes testing 
and time devoted to K-5 social studies instruction. In one study, researchers in North 
Carolina used a survey administered through interviews and found that teachers reduced 
instructional minutes devoted to elementary social studies in order to make time for 
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instruction in tested subjects. A study in South Carolina surveyed teachers and 
compared those findings with the earlier study in North Carolina and found that teachers 
were allocating time to teach tested subjects (e.g., English/language arts and 
mathematics) and reducing the time they taught social studies. The authors of this study 
also detennined that K-5 teachers in South Carolina — where social studies is part of the 
state-wide testing system — reported devoting more time to social studies than teachers 
in North Carolina, where social studies is not tested. 19 S. Burroughs compared data from 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas and reported that time was being shifted away 
from social studies and other subjects to make time for test preparation in subjects 
recognized by NCLB. J. Burstein found that instructional minutes were being shifted 
away from social studies in California classrooms because policy makers wanted 
increased instructional time for areas tested by NCLB." J. Margolis described how 



teacher interns (student teachers) in urban Washington state elementary schools were 
struggling to teach social studies concepts and skills required by their university 
supervisors. " This was because the interns did not have the time nor support of their 
supervising teachers because these concepts were not on the state assessment. K. Manzo 
found that teachers in Nevada, California, and Illinois were forced to shift minutes away 
from civics and history instruction in order to have more time to cover language arts and 
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mathematics content that was covered on state assessments. 

Ironically, as studies indicated that social studies was losing instructional time in 
the K-5 classroom, scholars argued that the skills and concepts students needed to leam 
in order to participate in society (and that social studies could provide) demanded more 
time. According to M. McGuire, time was required in order to connect the knowledge 
and skills students gained from social studies textbooks with the kind of civic 
participation a democratic society needed. McGuire reported that the instructional 
minutes needed to teach the skills and knowledge were not as available as in the past. 24 
The Center for Infonnation and Research on Civic Learning and Engagement (CIRCLE) 
report The Civic Mission of Schools states that shifting institutional support for social 
studies, budget cuts, and NCLB in general made it very difficult to implement 
meaningful civic education programs. The CIRCLE report found that teachers nation- 
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wide were finding it difficult to provide any kind of context for democratic education." 
In addition, Theodore Rabb argued that a narrowing of the social studies curriculum due 

to NCLB was one possible reason for flat National Assessment of Educational Progress 
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(NAEP) history assessment scores." 



K-5 Administrative Support for the Social Studies 

VanFossen found that perceived administrative support could have a significant 
impact on how many minutes K-5 teachers devote to social studies instruction. - C. Von 
Zastrow and H. Jane used surveys from over nine hundred principals and found that 29 
percent of them asked their teachers to shift instructional minutes away from social 
studies. L. Hutton and J. Burstein reported that novice (i.e., student) K-5 teachers were 
frustrated because administrators only wanted them to teach science and mathematics and 
not cover concepts in history and social science. - J. Wills reported that many teachers 
simply choose to teach fewer social studies concepts and skills. S. Grant claimed that 
such behavior indicated a defensive strategy; following signals from administrators, 
teachers opted to keep only what they thought was most important in the curriculum — 
and this was not social studies. P. Pederson conducted a nation-wide survey of state- 
assessment directors and found problems caused by focusing testing on a narrow portion 
of the overall K-5 curriculum. - T. Lintner sent the same survey used by Thornton and 
Houser to all elementary principals in South Carolina and reported that some principals 
believed that there should be more focus on social studies and that it may have dropped 
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too far out of the curriculum. 

Other studies have found that additional factors, such as tenure and availability of 
resources, could offset the influence administrators had on the time elementary teachers 
devoted to social studies instruction. S. Grant reported that the number of years a 
classroom teacher had in a building influenced how much perceived control he or she had 
over how they allocated their instructional time. This implied that the longer the teacher 
had been in a building the less likely they were influenced by administrator mandates 



about how to use instructional time. 34 Similarly, J. Pace found that the type of resources 
available to the classroom teachers and their student-population influenced a teacher’s 
ability to make instructional decisions. L. Hutton and J. Burstein also found that 
teachers with more experience and a greater availability of resources found creative ways 
to bring social studies back into the curriculum where state-testing, or administrator, 
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mandates had pushed it out. 

Consequences of the Loss of K-5 Social Studies Instruction 

Researchers have found that less time for social studies instruction and 
preparation may lead to lower teacher quality. For example, A. McCall reported that there 
were fewer exemplary teachers in the social studies because there was less time for 
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improving social studies instruction. J. Burstein, L. Hutton, and R. Curtis surveyed 
California elementary teachers and found them dissatisfied with the amount of 
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preparation time that they had for social studies instruction. 

J. Hoffman, L. Assaf, and S. Paris surveyed reading teachers in Texas and found 
that the very process of preparing students for the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS) harmed students in urban districts. They reported that students’ attitudes toward 
the social studies and learning had been negatively impacted because of large-scale, high- 
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stakes, testing. C. Parke and S. Lane reported that Maryland students’ views on learning 
were influenced by the state-wide assessment, with some students believing that because 
social studies and science tests “didn’t count” (in the Maryland assessment), it was not as 
important to do well on them. 40 K. Vogler and D. Virtue claimed that the relationship 
between students and teachers changed with high-stakes testing. They reported that many 



teachers now sensed that their influence on students was less important than how well the 
students did on the assessment. 41 

Research Questions 

The present study sought to replicate the previous study and determine 
what, if any, changes may have occurred in the past four years in terms of the status of K- 
5 social studies in Indiana. The current study examines instructional minutes devoted to 
social studies instruction, as well as teacher and student attitudes toward social studies 
concepts and skills. As noted previously, beginning in the 2008/09 school year, social 
studies concepts and skills were to be tested as part of the ISTEP+ assessment plan in 
grades 5 and 7. This change would make it possible to determine if instructional minutes 
devoted to teaching social studies would change with the addition of social studies to the 
ISTEP+ assessment. 

The current study modified the research questions from the previous study. The 
questions for the current study were: 

1. How many minutes per week do elementary teachers in Indiana devote to social 
studies instruction? How has this changed in the last four years? 

2. What priority do K-5 teachers and elementary administrators in Indiana give 
(relative to other subjects and topics) to social studies curriculum? Has this changed 
with the inclusion of social studies concepts and skills on the 2009 ISTEP+ 
assessment? 

3. To what extent are elementary school teachers (grades K-5) in Indiana aware of the 
Indiana Academic Standards for the Social Studies (IASSS) and to what degree do 



they use the IASSS in their planning and teaching? Has this changed in the last four 
years? 

Methods 

In order to investigate these questions, the authors replicated the previous survey 
study. Nearly all of the survey questions used in the previous study were repeated and 
updated in the current study. The author created a survey instrument using an online 
survey system. This online, web-based system simplified the collection of data, as well as 
decreased the number of mailings, saving postage on the return survey mailing. It also 
allowed the authors to access data in both hypertext and spreadsheet formats. 

The survey included thirty-three fixed choice and two open ended items. The first 
section of the instrument asked questions that focused on how much respondents used the 
Indiana Academic Standards for Social Studies (IASSS), as well as instructional 
strategies and time spent teaching social studies concepts and skills. This portion of the 
survey also asked the respondents about their perception of the administrative support 
they received for teaching social studies. The second section of the survey included 
questions about the respondent’s educational background, school demographics, and the 
priority respondents gave to teaching social studies. Two open-ended questions in this 
part of the survey asked about the respondent’s rationale for teaching social studies and 
asked for comments that they might have about teaching social studies or the survey in 
general. The survey may be found in Appendix A or accessed online at 
https://research.education.purdue.edu/surveys/survey.asp?survey_id=VANFOSS8/9/2007 

Participants in the current study were selected using a stratified (by grade) random 
sample drawn from a list of K-5 teachers for the 2006-2007 school year generated by the 



Indiana Department of Education (n=1200). Two hundred names and school addresses 
were generated for each grade level from kindergarten through 5th grade using the 
random number generator function of Microsoft Excel®. Each participant was sent an 
invitation letter describing the study and providing directions for completing the online 
survey. A small stipend of $1.00 was included in order to improve the response rate. Two 
postcard reminders were mailed to those participants who had not responded: the first 
four weeks after the initial mailing; the second four weeks later. 

The final response rate was 378/1200, or 31.5 percent. This rate was well below 
the 49.5 percent rate reported for the previous study. This may be explained by issues 
common to on-line surveys. For example, M. Van Seim and N. Jankowski reported that 
some potential respondents to on-line surveys were concerned about confidentiality or by 
the way the survey goals were presented. 43 C. Wharton, J. Flampl, R. Hall, and D. 
Winham, reported that potential respondents had trouble completing online surveys. 44 


Table 1. Study sample and response rates. 


Grade 

Number sampled 

Number 

respondents 

K 

200 

60 

1 

200 

63 

2 

200 

63 

3 

200 

81 

4 

200 

52 

5 

200 

66 

Totals 

1,200 

385 







Regardless of the cause, however, such non-response can be problematic in 
survey research. M. Kano, T. Franke, Abdelmonem A. A li fi, and L. Bourqu reported that 
non-response can cause bias because certain populations (e.g., teachers in urban schools) 
may be less likely to respond to surveys than other populations. 45 If strategies for dealing 
with non-response are not discussed, questions may arise about the outcome measures for 
these and other populations. Recognizing the problems associated with failing to address 
non-response, the authors attempted to detennine if the respondents who did not 
complete the survey initially differed in any significant way from those who did. After 
twelve weeks, the authors randomly selected fifteen non-respondents and attempted to 
contact them: first by phone, then by a three email messages, and finally by phone again. 
M. Kano and others, described this method as “the most direct method of comparing 
respondents with non-respondents on substantive variables.” 46 The authors were able to 
gather data from eight of the fifteen randomly selected non-respondents. The subsequent 
analysis indicated that the data collected from non-respondents did not differ significantly 
from those data collected initially. These final eight respondents were added to the initial 
group bringing the total responses to 385 (32.1 percent). 

Data Analysis 

The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS*) version 15.0 was used to 
analyze data from the fixed-response items. In order to answer the three research 
questions, the authors calculated frequency distributions, medians and modes for all 
relevant variables. Correlation coefficients for ordinal scales (using Kendall’s Tau-b for 
ordinal data) and non-parametric analysis (Wilcoxon signed ranks and Chi-square tests) 



were used to compare results from the current study with those of the previous study and 
to test for significance. 

Results 

Demographics 

In general, the demographics of the respondents for the current study were similar 
to those of the respondents in the previous study. For example, in the previous study, 68.6 
percent of the respondents had ten or more years of teaching experience, and 81.1 percent 
had taught for at least five years. In the current study, those teaching ten or more years 
had fallen to 57.5 percent, but those with five or more years increased to 81.5 percent. As 
reported in the previous study, an overwhelming majority was female: 89.5 percent in 
previous study and 87 percent in current study. In the current study the respondents were 
overwhelmingly white and non-Hispanic (91.2 percent), with only 3.9 percent African- 
American compared to 93 percent and 4.8 percent in the previous study. This is closely 
representative of the general demographic of elementary teachers in Indiana. A vast 
majority of the respondents in the current study held at least a bachelor’s degree plus 15 
hours (80.8 percent), but this number was down from the previous study (85.5 percent). 

In the current study, 63.4 percent of the respondents held at least a master’s degree, up 
from 61.3 percent in the previous study. The largest majority of teachers received their 
license through a four-year teacher preparation program in the current study (80.1 
percent). This was up from 77.4 percent reported in the previous study. In the current 
study, 14.1 percent of the respondents received their license through a master’s degree 
program (compared to 18.3 percent in the previous study), with 2.5 percent gaining it 
through a post-baccalaureate program (compared to 3.9 percent in the previous study). 



The majority of the respondents (59.7 percent) of the respondents of the current study 
described their students as coming from either a lower-middle or lower socio-economic 
setting, compared to 58.5 percent in the previous study. 

The authors asked the respondents in the current study to estimate how many 
minutes they spent each week teaching social studies concepts and skills. For purposes of 
comparison with the previous study, respondents were separated into primary (K-3) and 
intermediate (4-5) levels. Results indicated that significantly less time was devoted to 
social studies instruction in the current study than in the previous study (% =18.806; 
p=0.027). (See Table 2.) 

For example, results indicated nearly 3/4 (72.5 percent) of the primary (K-3) 
respondents reported that they were spending less than 90 minutes each week teaching 
social studies (less than 18 minutes per day). Compared to the previous study, the median 
range of instructional time reported by K-3 respondents dropped to 21-40 minutes per 
week (from 61-90 minutes), while the modal response remained at 21-40 minutes per 
week. As in the previous study, lack of state-wide testing was cited as a major reason for 
not giving equal time to social studies instruction. Respondents were asked one question 
about how much time they currently devote to social studies instruction and another 
about how much time they would devote if it were part of the ISTEP+ program. The 
responses suggested that, as in the previous study, respondents would devote more time 
to social studies if it was part of the ISTEP+ assessment. The increase between the 
median level times devoted to social studies instruction if it was tested was significant 
across both K-3 (Wilcoxin signed ranks test; z=-9.135; p<0.001 ); and 4-5 respondents 
(z=-5.506; p<0.001). (See Tables 2 and 3) 



Table 2. Estimated Weekly Time devoted to Social Studies Instruction for Grades 
K-3 


N=267 

0-20 

mins. 

21- 

40 

41- 

60 

61- 

90 

91- 

120 

121 - 
150 

More 

than 

150 

Median 

Mode 

Current 

weekly 

instructional 

time 

devoted to 

social 

studies 








21 to 40 
mins, (a) 

21 to 

40 

mins. 

Frequency 

53 

78 

66 

34 

21 

11 

1 



Percentage 

19.5 

28.7 

24.3 

12.5 

7.7 

4.0 

.4 



Weekly 

time 

devoted if 
social 
studies on 
ISTEP* 








41 to 60 
mins.(b) 

41 to 

60 

mins. 

Frequency 

19 

58 

69 

61 

34 

17 

7 



Percentage 

7.0 

21.3 

25.4 

22.4 

12.5 

6.3 

2.6 














*Wilcoxon signed ranks test indicates a significant increase in reported weekly time 
devoted to social studies. (Z=-9.135; p< .001). 

(a) changes from 2004 to 2008 are significant. (x 2 =l8.806; p=0.027). 

(b) changes from 2004 to 2008 are not significant. (x 2 =12.671; p=0.124). 


Table 3. Estimated Weekly Time devoted to Social Studies Instruction for Grades 4- 
5 


N=118 

0-20 

mins. 

21- 

40 

41-60 

61- 

90 

91- 

120 

121 - 
150 

More 

than 

150 

Median 

Mode 

Current 

weekly 

instructional 

time 

devoted to 

social 

studies 








91 to 

120 

mins, (a) 

121 to 

150 

mins. 

Frequency 

5 

12 

15 

12 

23 

27 

24 



Percentage 

4.2 

10 

12.5 

10 

19.2 

22.5 

20 



Weekly 

time 








121 to 

150 

More 

than 




devoted if 
social 
studies on 
ISTEP* 








mins.(b) 

150 

mins 

Frequency 

2 

3 

16 

13 

22 

32 

32 



Percentage 

1.7 

2.5 

13.3 

10.8 

18.3 

26.7 

26.7 














*Wilcoxon signed ranks test indicates a significant increase in reported weekly time 
devoted to social studies. (Z=-5.506; p< .001). 

(a) changes from 2004 to 2008 are not significant. (x 2 =15.809; p=0.071). 

(b) changes from 2004 to 2008 are not significant. (% 2 =8.229; p=0.313). 

Respondents from grades 4 and 5 also reported decreases in instructional minutes devoted 
to social studies. Table 3 shows the modal range decreased from more than 150 minutes 
to 121-150 minutes and the median range decreased to 91-120 from 121 to 150 
(X 2 =15.809;p=0.071). 

Support for Social Studies 

As in the previous study, respondents were asked to rank content areas in terms of 
their perception of social studies importance in the overall curriculum (See Table 4). In 
the current study, the proportion of K-3 respondents who ranked English/language arts as 
the most important content area increased significantly from 84.1 percent to 96.1 percent 
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(X =47.552; p<0.001). Conversely, only 1.2 percent of the K-3 respondents in the current 
study ranked social studies as the most important subject and this was a significant 
decrease from the previous study (% 2 = 24.134; p<0.001). At the 4 th and 5 th grade level, 
89.4 percent of the current respondents ranked English/language arts as most important, 
down from 90 percent in the previous study. Only 0.9 percent claimed that social studies 
was the most important, and this was also down from the previous study. 

Table 4 shows the mean rankings by grade level for each content area across the 
two studies. The mean ranking of social studies by primary (K-3) teachers was lower in 



the current study than in the previous study. However, the mean ranking of social studies 
by intermediate (4-5) teachers was slightly higher in the current study. At the same time, 
there was a significant increase in the average ranking of English/language arts by 
primary (K-3) respondents (t= 3.743; p=.000) but no significant change in the average 
ranking of English/language arts for intennediate (4-5) respondents. These results imply 
that, in the current study, teachers ranked social studies as less important and 
English/language arts as more important than the respondents in the previous study. 

Table 4. Respondents ranking of importance of content/subject areas 



Mean ranking* 


VanFossen (2005) 

Current study 

Subject area 

K-3 

4-5 

K-3 

4-5 

English/language arts 

5.58 

5.83 

5.87 

5.75 

Mathematics 

4.89 

5.03 

4.96 

5.01 

Science 

3.47 

3.67 

3.52 

3.57 

Social Studies 

3.44 

3.44 

3.30 

3.50 

Music/Art 

1.77 

1.54 

1.81 

1.95 

Health/PE 

2.37 

2.55 

2.15 

2.24 


* 6 = most important; 1 = least important 















The previous study found that there was a significant correlation between 
respondents’ perceptions of their building-level administrators’ support for the Indiana 
Academic Standards for the Social Studies (IASSS) and for social studies as a subject 
area, and the number of minutes respondents devoted to teaching social studies concepts 
and skills. The previous study found that while few of the respondents claimed 
administrators told them explicitly not to teach the IASSS or social studies, over 40 
percent of the primary respondents felt that their building-level administrator gave little 
or no support for the teaching of social studies. Table 5 compares the association between 
minutes devoted to social studies instruction by respondents and the respondents’ 
perception of building administration value and support for social studies for both the 
previous and current study. 

Table 5. Correlation coefficients: Minutes devoted to social studies by building 
administration value and support for social studies. 



Weekly minutes devotee 

to social studies instruction 

VanFossen (2005) 

Current Study 


K-3 

4-5 

K-3 

4-5 

Value building 
administration places on 
social studies at grade 
level? (4 = high value; 1 
= told not to teach) 

.329** 

.292** 

.172** 

.256** 

Support for teaching 
IASSS at grade level? (4 
= excellent support; 1 = 
no support) 

.211** 

.190** 

.114 

.227** 


**p<.001; Kendall’s tau-b for ordinal data. 


The data in Table 5 indicate that respondent perceptions of administrative support 
for the teaching of social studies still matters. There was a significant association between 
the perception of the building principal’s support for the social studies and the 














instructional minutes devoted to social studies reported by K-3 teachers in that building. 
For grades 4 and 5 there was a significant association between instructional minutes 
devoted to social studies and both the principal’s support for teaching the IASSS and for 
social studies generally. These data suggested that teachers who perceived administrative 
support were more likely to spend greater time teaching social studies concepts and skills. 

These results also imply the opposite: the less administrative support, the less 
social studies is taught. Indeed, in some cases, the lack of support for the teaching of 
social studies was more than a perception. For example, here are several illustrative 
responses to the open-ended question on the survey instrument: 


Soc[ial] Studies] is not valued in our corporation. We have been told that due to 
ISTEP teach reading and Math first and most of the day a[n]d if there is time left 
over, that is for Science or Soc[ial] Studies. 

Our principal has decided that we do not teach social studies and science content. 
Instead she wants us to teach students how to use the book and parts of the book. 
It is called infonnational text strategies. We teach them what the table of contents, 
glossary, index, and etc. are. We also teach them how to use the parts of the book. 
We have not taught social studies and science content for two years. She is more 
interested in the students learning how to read and use the informational textbook 
than the actual content of the books. 

Because of ISTEP, No Child Left Behind, and School Improvement (NCA), 
teachers have been left out of the planning part of teaching. I am told to spend my 
day teaching language arts and math only. 


Instructional Time Devoted to Social Studies 

The balanced curriculum mandated by the Indiana Department of Education 
demands that students learn social studies concepts and skills in the same way that they 
learn concepts and skills in English/language arts, mathematics, and science. 47 Given the 
typical make-up of the school day, this should translate into approximately five hours per 
week, or approximately one hour per day devoted to social studies instruction. Previous 



studies have shown that this is not always the case in Indiana or elsewhere. J. Goodlad 
found that primary elementary teachers (K-3) spent approximately 2.09 hours (25 
minutes per day) per week in social studies instruction, while intermediate teachers 
(grade 4-6) spent slightly more time at 3.83 hours (46 minutes per day). S. Thornton 
and N. Houser reported that primary teachers devoted an average of 100 minutes per 
week (20 minutes per day) teaching social studies, with intennediate teachers devoting 
150 minutes per week (30 minutes per day). 49 J. Finklestein, L. Nielsen, and T. Switzer 
found that the mean and median range of time teachers used for teaching social studies 
concepts and skills to be only 76-100 minutes per week. 50 VanFossen found the median 
time Indiana K-3 teachers spent in social studies instruction to be 61-90 minutes per 
week, with intennediate teachers spending between 121 and 150 minutes per week. 51 T. 
Rock and others found that North Carolina elementary teachers spent 30-45 minutes three 
times per week. T. Heafner and others found that South Carolina elementary teachers 
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spent 30-45 minutes per three to five times per week. 

Table 6 places the current study into this historical perspective. The instructional 
minutes devoted to social studies reported by Goodlad seem to have been a high water 
mark. 54 Instructional minutes reported in Finkelstein, Thornton, Houser, VanFossen, and 
others reported fewer instructional minutes devoted to social studies. 55 This trend seems 
to have continued with Rock, and the current study, as Table 6 suggests. 56 While the 
model time-range for K-3 teachers remained the same in the current study, the model 
range for grades 4-5 fell from more than 150 minutes per week to 121-150 minutes per 
week. 


Table 6. Comparison of average or modal time devoted to social studies instruction. 




Average or modal time range devoted to social studies instruction 
(minutes/week) 

Grade levels 

Goodlad 

(1984) 

Finkelstein, 
Nielsen, 
and Switzer 
(1993) 

Thornton 

and 

Houser 

(1996) 

VanFossen 

(2005) 

Rock, et. al. 
(2006) 

Current 

Study 

Primary (K-3) 

125.4 

76 to 100 

97 

21 to 40 

15-30 

21 to 40 

Intermediate 

(4-5) 

229.8 

— 

148 

More than 

150 

30-45 

121 to 150 


Discussion 

As the current study was a replication, findings will be presented in comparison 

with the previous study, (VanFossen has elsewhere reported four major results). 57 In 

order to facilitate comparison with the current study, each of the previous study’s three 

major findings will be summarized in an italicized statement followed by a discussion of 

results from the current study. The first comparison focuses on the priority of social 

studies in terms of instructional minutes respondents devoted to social studies instruction. 

“What is striking about the results of this study, in light of the previous findings, is the 
degree to which social studies appears to take an even lower priority in Indiana than in 
other states, or across the national samples... Indeed, the modal time range devoted to 
social studies instruction by primary (K-3) respondents was one-half to one-third the 
average time reported by respondents in these other studies. ” 58 

As noted earlier, the modal time reported by respondents in the current study remained 

unchanged, but there was a significant decrease in the overall time primary (K-3) and 

intermediate (4-5) teachers reported devoting to social studies instruction. One concern 

that remains from the earlier study is that even with the perceived threat of a 5 th grade 

social studies test appearing on the ISTEP+ assessment in 2009, primary teachers (K-3) 













appeared to be borrowing even more instructional time from the social studies for 
remediating English/language arts, and mathematics. Given findings of Rock, Heafner, 
Burroughs, Burstein, and others, this is not surprising. 59 Indiana appears to be following 
the trend seen nationally. 

There was still a clear relationship between administrators’ support for social 
studies and the instructional time respondents reported devoting to social studies. The 
previous study reported that this relationship was strong and significant. However, in the 
current study, the relationship appeared to be less strong and was, in some cases, not 
significant. This sentiment was, however, clearly reflected in some open-ended item 
responses for the current study. 

I wish I could spend more time teaching social studies, but our school is on 
probation through PL 221 and the NCLB act. Because of this, I needed to add 
more time in reading, writing, and math. Something had to give. Unfortunately, 
science and social studies have had to go. 

We do not spend a lot of time on Social Studies because we are to be focused on 
what is tested on the ISTEP. Maybe if Social Studies was tested, we would spend 
more time on that subject. 

I unfortunately don't teach much in the way of Soc[ial] Studies due to the 
emphasis placed on passing language arts and math on the ISTEP. 

"Respondents ranked social studies as the fourth most important of the four 
‘core ’ subject areas and only slightly ahead of the two main enrichment subjects. One 
might ask whether elementary social studies in Indiana is on the verge of moving out of 
the ‘core ’ and into the enrichment category, and if so, why this is the case. ” 60 


In the current study, elementary teacher respondents continued to rank social studies 
fourth (and last) relative to the other core subjects. In fact, compared to the previous 
study, a significantly larger percentage of primary teacher respondents (K-3) ranked 
English/language arts as the most important subject, with a significantly lower percentage 



ranking social studies as the most important subject in the elementary curriculum. 
However, there was a slight increase in the mean ranking of social studies by 
intennediate teacher respondents (grades 4 and 5). This may suggest that social studies is 
moving back into the intennediate curriculum in Indiana. Clearly, even though social 
studies still ranked last of the four core disciplines in the elementary classroom, 
intennediate respondents appeared to value social studies more than those in the previous 
study. Although the results of the cunent study appear to be mixed, it is important to note 
that compared to the previous study, the overall position continued to decline relative to 
other core content areas. 

“This premise was supported...to some degree, by the fact that both primary and 
intermediate grade teacher respondents indicated that, on average, they would be 
teaching more social studies if it were tested on the ISTEP. " 6I 

The third finding of the previous study linked time devoted to social studies instruction 
with the possibility of high stakes testing. In both studies, there was significant increase 
in the median and modal time respondents indicated they would devote to social studies 
instruction if social studies were to be tested on the ISTEP+. As the state-wide testing 
period approaches, some intennediate teachers may be looking for ways to reinsert social 
studies back into the instructional day. 


For example, one teacher wrote... 

The survey interests me because we have schools in our district where the 
teachers have been told to not use the SS text and to not have a SS block of time 
on the schedule. If SS is taught it must be during a reading lesson. An email was 
sent district-wide earlier this year to tell teachers to make sure that they are now 
to make sure that SS is taught. As the ISTEP goes, so goes instruction. I'll be glad 
to see SS on the ISTEP because SS will gain importance again in the classroom. 


Integration as an answer 



A number of the responses to the open-ended questions described opportunities to 

integrate social studies concepts and skills into other content areas, primarily in 

English/language arts. This is reflected in an increase in the percentage of all respondents 

who reported integration as a general approach to social studies instruction (previous K-3 

teachers 59.2 percent; current K-3 teachers 63.5 percent; previous 4/5 teachers 27.7 

percent; current 4/5 teachers 33.6 percent). One finding from the previous study 

suggested that a relatively high number of respondents reported that they either rarely 

teach social studies or only when they have time left over (11.4 percent for primary grade 

teachers and 3.8 percent for intermediate grade teachers. In the current study, those 

numbers remained at 11.6 percent and 6.7 percent respectively (See Table 7). 

These results suggest that due to time constraints and lack of perceived 

administrative support, more teachers reported integrating social studies concepts and 

skills into other content areas. A number of respondents mentioned this issue in their 

open-ended responses, as illustrated by this quotation: 

If I did not integrate social studies into my language arts curriculum, it would not 
be taught. Every year my administration is requiring teachers to devote more time 
to Language Arts and Math. Social studies is never mentioned by administrators 
and will probably not be an issue until it appears on the ISTEP test. 

Table 7. General approach to teaching social studies by grade cluster. 



VanFossen (2005) 

Current Study 

Statement 

K-3 (n=361) 

4-5 (n=184) 

K-3 

(n=267) 

4-5 (n=118 ) 

Social studies topics and 
content are integrated 
throughout the curriculum. 

59.2 

27.7 

63.5 

33.6 

Social studies topics and 
content are taught at a 

28.3 

66.8 

24.2 

59.5 










particular time. 





Social studies topics and 
content are taught when I have 
time left over. 

9.2 

2.7 

8.5 

5.2 

I rarely teach social studies 
topics or content. 

2.2 

1.1 

3.1 

1.7 


Integration of social studies within other content areas may be a short-term 
solution for teachers to justify continuing to teach social studies concepts and skills. L. 
Boyle-Baise, M. Hsu, S. Johnson, S. Serriere, and D. Stewart reported that elementary 

school administrators suggested that integration was the most effective way to include 
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non-tested areas (such as social studies) in the elementary curriculum. 

One positive finding from the current study was that teachers seemed more aware 
of the Indiana Academic Standards for the Social Studies. An area of concern expressed 
in the previous study was that more than 40 percent of the respondents reported they 
either lacked familiarity with, or ignored altogether, the IASSS. In the current study, a 
greater proportion of respondents reported familiarity with, and use of, the IASSS. 
Overall, only 8.8 percent of the respondents reported that they were either vaguely 
familiar or ignorant of the IASSS, and only 15.7 percent of respondents of the current 
study reported that they rarely or never consulted the IASSS when they planned their 
curriculum. These numbers represented a significant decrease from the previous study 
(X 2 =12.431;p=.014). 

The previous study found that one reason for the marginalization of social studies 
in Indiana could have been lack of a clear rationale for teaching social studies. In the 
previous study, VanFossen reported that respondents gave ten different rationale 
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statements for teaching social studies. This lack of a clear definition of social studies 
was still evident in the current study open-ended responses. However, some additional 
responses raised concerns. For example, a few respondents wrote that the rationale for 
teaching social studies was to provide a “foundation” for classes that they would take 
later. Others wanted to give students a “jumpstarf ’ for future studies. While it is 
important to determine what these words mean and, more importantly, to determine these 
respondents’ rationale for teaching the social studies, the current study does not report 
this analysis. 

In addition, almost 11 percent of the respondents claimed that either they did not 
have time to teach social studies concepts and skills, or were forbidden from doing so by 
a building-level or district-level administrator. These results are cause for still more 
concern, especially given the mandate from the Indiana Department of Education about 
providing a balanced curriculum in the elementary classroom. This finding could be 
important for the future state of elementary social studies education. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The current study found that respondents devoted less time to social studies than 
they did in the previous study. This demonstrates that the marginalization of Indiana K-5 
social studies is continuing, as has been reported in other states (e.g., North Carolina). 64 
Respondents also reported that they taught less social studies in order to find time to 
prepare students in subject-tested on the large-scale state assessments. 65 Coupled with 
this decrease in minutes devoted to social studies instruction was an overall decrease of 


respondents’ ranking of the importance of social studies relative to other core subjects. 



Although these results were not entirely unexpected, they were somewhat 
surprising given the current study’s finding that a significantly greater percentage of 
respondents reported being either familiar with, or using the IASSS, for planning their 
curriculum. Results were also surprising in that the current study found - as in the 
previous study - teachers would devote significantly more time to social studies were it 
on the ISTEP+. Given the inclusion of social studies on the 2009 ISTEP+, the authors 
expected to see an even greater increase in instructional minutes devoted to social studies. 
Clearly this was not the case. It is possible that in a follow-up to the current study, 
teachers may report an increase in instructional minutes as a function of the 5 th grade 
assessment. In particular, this might be an expected result reported by teachers in grades 
4 and 5. 

VanFossen found that the perception of administrator support for social studies 
meant that respondents reported more time devoted to social studies. 66 The current study 
found similar results in that there continued to be a significant association between the 
perceived level of building level support and minutes devoted to social studies instruction 
in that building. Given this, as well as the issues noted above, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the decrease in minutes devoted to social studies instruction was due, at 
least in part, to a perceived decrease in administrative support. For example, here are 
several illustrative responses to the open ended question on the survey instrument: 


As a [large urban district] teacher we are stressing on [teaching] reading, math, 
and science. We take benchmarks every 4 and 1/2 weeks. The tests are being 
watched by the downtown office. Teachers are very stressed to gets the scores to 
go up. I only teach social studies if it is in my reading book and weekly readers. 

I would like to say that social studies in elementary school is quickly dissolving. 
Many principals are trying to get away from teaching social studies in the 
classroom and want teachers to focus on reading comprehension for social 
studies. 



I've taught 35 years. We used to have a S[ocial] Studies] BOOK at least, to guide 
our teaching. That was taken away (and I mean that seriously, we were not 
ALLOWED to keep them!) about 4-5 yrs ago. 

Is it possible that there are other factors that contributed to the decrease in 
instructional minutes? Could it be that teachers are becoming so overburdened by the 
increasing demands of high-stakes accountability that they no longer care whether or not 
the building principal supports the teaching of a non-tested subject? Could it be that 
building principal support is just one source of motivation for teachers when they make 
instructional decisions? If this is the case, could it be that the building principal’s 
leadership is having a smaller impact than other factors on the instructional decisions 
teacher are making? As in the previous study, teachers reported that they would spend 
more time teaching social studies concepts and skills if it became part of the state-wide 
assessment program. As social studies become a part of the ISTEP+ assessment in 2009, 
will the time Indiana K-5 teachers devote to teaching social studies concepts and skills 
increase? Only time and more data collection will provide answers to these questions. 

Teachers are finding ways to cope with the addition of social studies to the 
ISTEP+ statewide assessment program. Integration seems to be a choice of both teachers 
and administrators. In fact, the percentage of teachers who reported using integration as a 
tool for covering social studies content and skills increased from the previous study. 
However, there is some question as to whether what is being called social studies 
integration in K-5 classrooms is truly that, and whether such integration is effective social 
studies instruction. 67 If respondents are claiming that the time they devoted to integrating 
social studies with their English/language arts instruction counts as social studies 
instructional minutes, then the results reported in this survey may be overstated. In fact, if 



the integration identified by the respondents does not truly focus on social studies 
concepts and skills, than these results may be even worse than reported here. More 
research should be done to define what effective integration looks like in the elementary 
social studies classroom and to measure the effectiveness of integration as pedagogy for 
learning social studies concepts and skills. 

The previous study concluded that social studies in Indiana was being, 
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“marginalized - or ‘bumped’ out of the curriculum.” Based on the results of the current 
study, the status of K-5 social studies in Indiana is even worse than it was four years ago. 
The authors have concluded that the state of K-5 social studies education is in crisis and 
that elementary social studies is a discipline “at risk.” In order to insure that social studies 
remain relevant in the elementary classroom, something must be done quickly. Is it time 
for a statewide call to arms? 

K. O’Connor, T. Heafner, and E. Groce issued a call for social studies educators 
to become involved in the current conversation about education reform. 69 They provide 
three strategies for advocacy. The authors encourage social studies supporters to contact 
or visit elected officials and share stories about the marginalization of social studies. 

They also call for more research that might provide evidence of the impact of the 
accountability programs on elementary schools. Finally they urged active participation by 
the social studies network in the development of large-scale assessment programs as well 
as a general reformation of testing programs. 

Some questions still need answered. What will social studies instruction look like 
at the K-5 level after the ISTEP+ assessment is fully implemented at grade 5? Another 
study will be needed. This will provide another data point and allow the authors to 



indentify any trends. If social studies instruction begins to move back into the K-5 
classroom, what changes will take place in order to make room, especially at the K-3 
level? In addition, how is integration defined in the K-5 social studies classroom? Once 
this is determined, a concerted effort should begin to describe methods of effective 
integration in the K-5 social studies classroom. 
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Appendix A 

An Overview of K-5 Social Studies Instruction in 
Indiana 


In 2003, we conducted a baseline survey to determine the level of K-5 social 
studies instruction in Indiana classrooms. This study is designed to compare 
results with that first survey. 

Please use the small incentive included in your study packet to enjoy a soft drink 
while you provide us with valuable information on your beliefs and practices 
regarding social studies instruction at your grade level. The questionnaire should 
take no more than 13 minutes to complete. 

There are 2 parts to the survey, please be certain to complete both. 

Remember that your response represents many other teachers at your grade 
level and in order to have the most accurate results, we must have a high 
response rate. Please take a few moments to complete the questionnaire. 

Again, thank you for your valuable time. 

Phillip J. VanFossen 

Ackerman Professor of Social Studies Education 
Ackerman Center 
Purdue University 


1. Before proceeding, please enter the 4-digit survey 
identifier located in the lower left-hand corner of the 
study envelope and in the introductory letter. 

I 

2. Please indicate your level of agreement with the following: How familiar 
are you with the Indiana Academic Standards for Social Studies (IASSS) for 
your grade level? 

^ Very familiar 
^ Somewhat familiar 
^ Vaguely familiar 

^ I know nothing about the IASSS for my grade level 






3. To what degree does the IASSS for your grade level influence your 
instructional planning for social studies? 

^ I frequently consult the IASSS for my grade level when planning. 

^ I occasionally consult the IASSS for my grade level when planning. 

^ I rarely consult the IASSS for my grade level when planning. 

^ I almost never consult the IASSS for my grade level when planning. 

4. How well does the social studies textbook for your grade level 
correspond with the IASSS for your grade level? 

My textbook corresponds very well to the IASSS for my grade level. 

My textbook corresponds well to the IASSS for my grade level. 

^ My textbook corresponds poorly to the IASSS for my grade level. 

^ My textbook corresponds very poorly to the IASSS for my grade level. 

^ I am not certain how well my textbook corresponds to the IASSS for my 
grade level. 

5. What level of support does your building administration provide for your 
teaching the IASSS at your grade level? 

^ Administration provides excellent support for teaching the IASSS at my grade 
level. 

^ Administration provides adequate support for teaching the IASSS at my 
grade level. 

^ Administration provides little support for teaching the IASSS at my grade 
level. 

^ Administration provides no support for teaching the IASSS at my grade level. 

6. What value does your building administration place on teaching social 
studies at your grade level? 

^ Administration places high value on teaching social studies at my grade level. 

^ Administration places some value on teaching social studies at my grade 
level. 

^ Administration places no value on teaching social studies at my grade level. 

^ I have been told not to spend time on social studies at my grade level. 

7. Does your school/corporation have a social studies curriculum guide 


^ Yes ^ No 



8. Have you attended a workshop on teaching the IASSS sponsored by one 
or more of the following (select all that apply)? 

Indiana Council for Economic Education (ICEE) 

Indiana Council for History Education (ICHE) 

1 Indiana Council for the Social Studies (ICSS) 

Indiana Department of Education (IDOE) 

Law-Related Education (LRE) 

Geography Educators' Network of Indiana (GENI) 

9. How many minutes per week (on average) are you planning on devoting 
to social studies instruction during this academic year ? 

^ 0-20 minutes per week 
^ 21-40 minutes per week 
^ 41-60 minutes per week 
^ 61-90 minutes per week 
^ 91-120 minutes per week 
^ 121-150 minutes per week 
^ more than 150 minutes per week 

10. If social studies were added to the ISTEP series (at 4th or 5th grade), as 
required by PL 221-1999, how many minutes per week (on average) would 
you devote to social studies instruction? 

^ 0-20 minutes per week 
^ 21-40 minutes per week 
^ 41-60 minutes per week 
^ 61-90 minutes per week 
^ 91-120 minutes per week 
^ 121-150 minutes per week 
^ more than 150 minutes per week 

11. Compared to 4 years ago , which of the following statements best 
describes the amount of time you devote to social studies instruction? 





^ Time devoted to social studies instruction has increased . 

^ Time devoted to social studies instruction has decreased . 

^ Time devoted to social studies instruction has stayed about the same . 

12. Which of the following best describes your approach to teaching social 
studies topics and content? 

^ Social studies topics and content are integrated throughout my curriculum. 

^ Social studies topics and content are taught during a particular portion of 
each school day (or week). 

^ Social studies topics and content are taught when I have instructional time 
left over from other content areas. 

^ I rarely teach social studies topics or content. 

13. During social studies instruction, how often do your students engage in 
the following: 







Almost 

daily 

Frequently (1- 
2 times/week) 

Occasionally (2- 
3 times/month 

Rarely (2-3 
times/year) 

Never 

engaging in cooperative 
learning activities? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

completing textbook- 
based worksheets? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

listening to a lecture on 
social studies topics or 
content? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

developing group 
projects? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

working with maps or 
globes? 

□ 

E 

E 

E 

E 

using computer-based 
social studies games? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

watching videos or films? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

writing vocabulary 
definitions or answer 
questions from the 
textbook? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

participating in 
simulations and/or role 
plays? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

examining photographs, 
artifacts, or other primary 
source materials? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

completing an assignment 
that requires them to write 
text at least one paragraph 
long? 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


14. During social studies instruction, how often do your students engage in 
the following: 





















Almost 

daily 

Frequently (1- 
2 times/week) 

Occasionally 

(2-3 

times/month 

Rarely (2-3 
times/year) 

Never 

discussing core democratic 
values (e.g., common good, 
justice, individual rights, 
patriotism, diversity)? 

C 

□ 

□ 

12 

□ 

learning about the Indiana 
and US Constitutions? 

C 

□ 

□ 

12 

□ 

discussing basic economic 
concepts? 

12 

□ 

12 

12 

□ 

discussing local, state, 
and/or federal government? 

12 

□ 

12 

12 

□ 

discussing respecting 
other's rights to religious 
views and beliefs? 

12 

□ 

12 

12 

□ 

discussing taking personal 
responsibility for earning a 
living? 

12 

□ 

12 

12 

□ 

15. In your social studies instruction, how oft 

ten do you... 



Almost 

daily 

Frequently (1- 
2 times/week) 

Occasionally 

(2-3 

times/month 

Rarely (2-3 
times/year) 

Never 

...integrate children’s or 
young adult literature 
(picture books, chapter 
books) to introduce or 
highlight a social studies 
concept or topic. 

□ 

C 

□ 

□ 

□ 

...engage in a read-aloud 
followed by discussion 
questions. 

□ 

12 

E 

□ 

□ 

...integrate social studies 
topics or content into your 
reading or literacy 
instruction. 

□ 

12 

□ 

□ 

□ 


16. Describe the Internet access in your classroom. 


^ I have a fast, reliable Internet connection and computer(s) in my classroom 

^ I have a slow, often unreliable Internet connection and computer(s) in my 
classroom 

^ I have no Internet connection but I do have a computer(s) in my classroom 
^ I have no Internet connection and no computers in my classroom 



























17. Describe the level of Internet training you have received: 

^ Multiple training sessions/workshops 
^ One training session/workshop 
^ No training 

18. How often do you have students use the Internet... 



Almost 

daily 

Frequently 1-2 
times/week) 

Occasionally (2- 
3 times/month 

Rarely (2-3 
times/year) 

Never 

...durinq vour social 
studies instruction. 

g 

□ 

□ 

G 

G 

...to find and examine 
primary source materials 

(e.q., maps, photoqraphs, 

etc.). 

□ 

□ 

G 

G 

G 

...to complete a WebQuest 
or other inquiry activity. 

□ 

□ 

G 

G 

G 

...to take a virtual field trip 
to an on-line museum. 

□ 

□ 

G 

G 

G 

...to collect information 
for reports or projects. 

□ 

G 

G 

G 

G 

...to communicate with 
others (e.q., other 

students, expert 

historians, etc.). 

g 

12 

G 

G 

G 


19. Please indicate your level of agreement with this statement: "My 
primary goal in teaching social studies is to help students master basic 
facts, concepts and content." 


^ Completely agree 
^ Strongly agree 
^ Moderately agree 
L Moderately disagree 
^ Strongly disagree 
^ Completely disagree 

20. Please indicate your level of agreement with this statement: "My 
primary goal in teaching social studies is to help develop students' critical 
thinking and decision-making skills." 

































^ Completely agree 
Strongly agree 
^ Moderately agree 
^ Moderately disagree 
^ Strongly disagree 
^ Completely disagree 

An Overview of K-5 Social Studies Instruction in 
Indiana: Part 2 


This is the second part of the survey, and there are several open-ended 
questions at the end of the form. Please write out your short responses to these 
questions. 

Remember that your response represents many other teachers at your grade 
level and in order to have the most accurate results, we must have a high 
response rate. 

Again, thank you for your valuable time. 


1. My classroom is: 

^ Self-contained (I am responsible for integrating all subject areas) 

^ Departmentalized (I am primarily responsible for teaching social studies for 
all students in my grade) 

^ Departmentalized (Someone else is primarily responsible for teaching social 
studies for all students in my grade) 

2. My highest degree is: 





^ Bachelor’s 

Bachelor’s plus 15 hours 
^ Bachelor’s plus 30 hours 
^ Master’s 

^ Master’s plus 30 hours 

^ Ph.D. or Ed.D. 

3. My licensure/certification path: 

^ I was licensed after attending a four-year teacher preparation program 
^ I was licensed as part of a Master’s degree program 
^ I was licensed as part of post-baccalaureate program 
^ I was licensed through emergency certification 

^ I was licensed through an alternative program not listed above 

4. Number of years I have taught: 

^ 0-2 years 
^ 3-5 years 
^ 6-10 years 
^ 11-15 years 
^ 16 or more years 

5. How many college or university courses (i.e., 3-credit hour classes) have 
you taken in history or the social sciences (economics, geography, 
psychology, political science/government, sociology): 

^ 0-2 courses 
C 3-5 

C 6-8 

^ 9-11 

^ 11 or more 

6. My gender: 

L J Female 
^ Male 

7. My race/ethnicity: 





^ American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Lj Asian/Pacific American 
^ Black or African American 
^ Mexican American or Chicano 
Puerto Rican 

^ Latin American or other Hispanic 
^ White, non-Hispanic 
^ Other 

8. The socio-economic status of most students in my school is: 

High income 
^ Upper Middle 
^ Middle 
^ Lower Middle 
^ Lower 

9. My school is located in a: 

^ Community school corp. 

^ County school corp. 

^ Suburban school corp. 

^ City/urban school corp. 

^ Town school corp. 

10. Please indicate how you would rank order the following content/subject 
areas from most important (use 1) to least important (use 6): 

Reading/Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social Studies 
Art/Music 
Health/PE 













11. Please indicate how you believe your students would rank order the 
following content/subject areas from most important (use 1) to least 
important (use 6): 



Reading/Language Arts 

Mathematics 

Science 

Social Studies 

Art/Music 

Health/PE 


12. In your opinion, why is it important to teach social 
studies at your grade level? What do students in your 
grade level gain from social studies instruction? 


_d 

13. Please take a moment more to assist the researcher. 
Were there any questions that you expected to be 
asked, but were not? Do you have any additional input 
into the survey or the study? If you have nothing further, 
then THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME... 




























